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Age Certificates for Young Workers Under the Sugar Act 


By Exta Arvitta MERRITT 
Specialist in Child-Labor Legislation, U. S. Children’s Bureau 


HE SueaR Act of 1937, which authorized 
{pent payments to producers of sugar 
beets and sugarcane, included among the 
conditions with which growers must comply in 
order to be eligible for these payments a pro- 
hibition of the employmert of children under 
14 and a maximum 8-hour day for children 
between 14 and 16 years. Growers’ children 
working on their parents’ farms are exempted 
from both these provisions. In the spring of 
1939 the Sugar Division of the Department of 
Agriculture and the Children’s Bureau of the 
Department of Labor worked out a cooperative 
plan for making certificates of age available for 
children employed by sugar-beet growers to 
assist them in complying with the standards 
of the act. For the first year this program is 
limited to two States, Michigan and Ohio, 
but it is hoped that it may be applied next 
year to all sugar-beet and sugarcane production 
areas. 


CHILDREN IN THE SUGAR-BEET INDUSTRY 


The employment of young children in indus- 
trialized agriculture has long been a matter of 
great concern to the Children’s Bureau, and 
one of its early studies, made in 1920, dealt 
with children employed in the sugar-beet fields 
of Colorado and Michigan. The use of child 


! That is, children in the immediate family of the legal owner of at 
least 40 percent of the crop at the time the work was performed. 





labor in hand processes in sugar-beet culture 
has been for many years a characteristic feature 
of the industry, and both the unfavorable con- 
ditions of child labor in the beet fields, traceable 
to a large extent to the family-contract system, 
and the low earnings of the families are a serious 
child-welfare problem. However, the general 
attitude of the public toward employment of 
children on farms, based on the tradition that 
all farm work consists of healthful, out-of-door 
activities that are good for children, and the 
administrative difficulties of dealing with agri- 
cultural employment and with children working 
in a family group have made very difficult any 
progress in regulating child labor in industrial- 
ized agriculture. As recently as 1930 the White 
House conference report on child labor ? pointed 
out that the most effective regulation of child 
employment in agriculture was through the 
extension and efficient enforcement of the 
compulsory school-attendance laws. This en- 
forcement is often lax in rural communities, and 
these laws of course have no effect during the 
long summer vacation when much of the hand 
work on crops is done. 

When the National Industrial Recovery Act 
was enacted in 1933, it was hoped that some 
improvement might be brought about for 
children working in industrialized agriculture, 
but the terms of that act were not interpreted 


2 White House Conference on Child Health and Protection. Child 
Labor. Century Co., New York. 1932. Pp. 215-216. 
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to cover agriculture. However, when the sugar- 
stabilization agreement and general labor pro- 
visions for the beet-sugar manufacturing indus- 
try were before the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration and the National Recovery Ad- 
ministration, the Children’s Bureau, together 
with other agencies interested in the subject, 
pressed for the inclusion of provisions that 
would prohibit child labor; and in October 1933, 
when the President approved labor provisions 
of the NRA code for the beet-sugar manufac- 
turers, he pointed out the fact that he had been 
advised by the NRA Administrator of the 
detrimental practices existing as to the employ- 
ment of children in the sugar-beet fields, the 
methods of making payment of wages, and liv- 
ing conditions in general. In accordance with 
the Administrator’s recommendation, the Presi- 
dent then authorized the Secretary of Labor to 
appoint a committee to make a survey of labor 
conditions in the beet fields. This committee, 
which represented the Departments of Labor, 
Agriculture, and Justice, the Federal Emer- 
gency Relief Administration, and the National 
Recovery Administration, was directed to take 
immediate steps to formulate a plan for reor- 
ganization of labor policies in the beet fields on a 
reasonable and equitable basis. 


Tue Jones-CostTicgaAn Act 


The Jones-Costigan Act, passed in 1934, made 
sugar beets and sugarcane basic commodities 
under the Agricultural Adjustment Act and 
gavé™the Secretary of Agriculture power to 
prescribe child-labor conditions and fix mini- 
mum-wage standards for workers as a prerequi- 
site to the payment of benefits to producers of 
these crops. This act followed to a considerable 
extent the recommendations of the committee’s 
report. It offered the first opportunity for 
bettering labor conditions and made possible 
the establishment of improved labor standards 
for production of sugar beets and sugarcane. 
Under the production-control contracts entered 
into by the Government with sugar-beet growers 
for the 1935 season it was provided that no 
child under 14 years of age should be employed 
and that children between 14 and 16 years 
should not be permitted to work longer than 8 





hours a day, growers’ children on their parents’ 
farms being exempted from these provisions. 


CHILDREN’s Bureau Srupy 1n 1935 


After consultation with the Sugar Section and 
the Labor Relations Section of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration the Children’s Bu- 
reau in 1935 made a study of conditions 
affecting child welfare in beet-producing areas 
in six States—Colorado, Nebraska, Wyoming, 
Montana, Michigan, and Minnesota—where the 
hand work in the fields is customarily done by 
hired family labor. Although this survey 
showed that the child-labor restrictions in the 
production-control contracts were by no means 
entirely effective, the improvement found in 
child-labor conditions was encouraging and indi- 
cated the eventual possibility, given an ade- 
quate system of administration, of eliminating 
the employment of children under 14 and of 
regulating the hours and conditions of work of 
older children. It was found, however, that 
certain administrative developments, such as 
provision for age certificates for all children 
permitted to work and further cooperation 
among growers, sugar companies, parents, and 
school authorities, would be necessary to make 
any such program fully effective. 

After the Agricultural Adjustment Admin- 
istration production-control contracts were de- 
clared unconstitutional in 1935, there was no 
further opportunity for Federal action in this 
field until the enactment of the Sugar Act of 
1937, which contained practically the same 
child-labor standards as those incorporated in 
the production-control contracts under the 
Jones-Costigan Act. 


PRoGRAM FOR CERTIFICATES OF AGE 


Since the lack of compliance with the child- 
labor provisions of the earlier Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration contracts, while 
attributable to a number of causes, was largely 
due to the fact that no definite plan for requir- 
ing reliable proof of age for children working in 
the beet fields had been developed, the Secre- 
tary of Labor recommended to the Secretary of 
Agriculture in 1937 that certificates of age be 
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provided for in connection with benefit pay- 
ments under the new act as an administrative 
method of checking compliance with the child- 
labor provisions and offered the service of the 
Children’s Bureau in any cooperative plan that 
might be worked out. Little progress was made 
at that time. During the 1938 crop season reli- 
ance for enforcing the child-labor provisions 
was placed on informing sugar-beet growers of 
the provisions of the act and issuing regulations 
for investigation of any reported cases of child 
labor. But in the spring of 1939 a program for 
making certificates of age available for children 
employed by beet growers was worked out and 
is now fully under way in the two selected 
States, Michigan and Ohio. 

Under this program, the Children’s Bureau 
has accepted responsibility for developing the 
cooperation of State and local officials in charge 
of certificate issuance; and the Sugar Division 
of the Department of Agriculture has assumed 
responsibility for familiarizing State and county 
committees administering the Sugar Act with 
the program and for encouraging sugar-beet 
growers to obtain certificates for children in 
their employ. 

The first step taken by the Children’s 
Bureau was to confer with the Michigan De- 
partment of Public Instruction and the Ohio 
State Department of Education. Plans and 
procedures were discussed and tentative in- 
structions for issuance of certificates drawn up. 
Contacts were also made with the State labor 
departments to obtain their cooperation. Every 
effort was made to reach and inform children in 
the Michigan and Ohio cities from which con- 
siderable migration to the beet fields had taken 
place in previous years. To prevent issuing 
officers in rural districts from being overwhelmed 
by the work involved in issuing certificates to 
large numbers of children who had not been 
warned in advance to bring evidence of age, 
plans were made with the city issuing officers to 
issue certificates before the children left the 
city to those intending to work in the beet fields. 

In all counties in Michigan and Ohio where 
sugar beets are grown, school authorities were 
asked to cooperate in the program. In some 
cases the county superintendents of schools 
assumed responsibility for the entire county. 


In others all local issuing officers were also 
visited by representatives of the Children’s 
Bureau. The acceptance of responsibility on 
the part of issuing officers was most gratifying. 

The United States Department of Agriculture 
sent information regarding the plan for issuing 
certificates, including the names of county and 
local school officials who had agreed to cooperate, 
to the chairmen of the State Agricultural Con- 
servation Committees in Ohio and Michigan 
with a letter regarding the availability of age 
certificates and the desirability of using them. 
This letter pointed out that the service would 
be of assistance to producers in demonstrating 
compliance with the child-labor standards of the 
Sugar Act of 1937. The State committee in 
turn distributed this explanation and the lists of 
issuing officers to the county agricultural com- 
mittees in the counties affected, and the county 
committee members explained the program to 
the growers. 

The State forms for employment certificates 
are used in Ohio; in Michigan both State cer- 
tificate forms and a special form for proof of 
age for sugar-beet workers are used. 

The issuance procedure follows in general 
that set up under the Fair Labor Standards 
Act of 1938, the certificates being issued in 
triplicate and one copy being sent to the grower. 
The evidence of age required is substantially 
the same as that required under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act regulations. 

It was considered especially important that 
the program should be extended to children of 
migratory families, even though they may not 
always be able to present satisfactory evidence 
of age. If no reliable proof can be found, cer- 
tificates must be refused, but as the parents now 
realize the need, it is believed that they will 
bring proper evidence with them another year. 


FutTurEe OF THE PROGRAM 


This program has created new interest both 
in the employment of children in industrialized 
agriculture and in certificate-issuing procedures 
in the two States where it has been carried out. 
It is hoped next year, if the benefit provisions 
of the Sugar Act are continued, to extend the 
program to other sugar-beet areas and to sugar- 
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cane areas throughout the country. In order 
to obtain information on the effectiveness of the 
program suggestions as to its working out on the 


basis of this year’s experience will be requested 
from issuing officers and county agricultural 
committees at the end of the sugar-beet season. 





Iowa Forty-Third State Designated 


On August 21, 1939, Iowa was designated by 
the Chief of the Children’s Bureau as a State 
in which State age, employment, or working 
certificates or permits shall have the same force 
and effect as Federal certificates of age under 
the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938. Forty- 
three States and the District of Columbiaare 
now so designated. Louisiana and Texas are 
operating under Temporary Regulation No. 
1-D, providing for the acceptance of birth or 
baptismal certificates as proof of age. 


Reading Notes 


Publications by From the National Youth 
State offices of Administration of Georgia 
National Youth the Occupational Outlook for 
Administration Georgia Youth Series (At- 

lanta, 1939; processed) has 
been received. This series of occupational 
studies covers five representative Georgia 
cities: 1, Savannah (167 pp.); 2 and 3, Columbus 
and Albany (250 pp.); 4, Griffin (80 pp.); and 
5, Atlanta (271 pp.). The studies are designed 
to serve the immediate needs of youth and of 
vocational workers in Georgia and to further 
coordination between education and business. 
Interpretative charts showing business and 
industrial trends in each of the cities are given, 
and each study summarizes local employment 
opportunities. The Atlanta study contains a 
chapter on occupations for Negroes. 

The first occupational study issued by the 
National Youth Administration of North Caro- 
lina is on the Tobacco Manufacturing Industry 
in North Carolina (by Ben F. Lemert, Ph. D., 
Raleigh, 1939, 107 pp.; mimeographed). It is 
stated in conclusion that the industry ‘‘is 
stable, is producing a product that is likely to 
remain in great demand for many years, and is 
an industry that has been maintaining a healthy 


rate of expansion. The wages of the workers 
are attractive, their hours are not long, and 
their working conditions as good as it is possible 
to make them.” 


Rural relief 
problems surveyed 
by Works Progress 
Administration 


The Division of Social Re- 
search of the Works Progress 
Administration has issued 
several reports on farming 
and relief problems of rural 
families. These include the following: 

Changing Aspects of Rural Relief, by A. R. 
Mangus. Research Monograph 14, Washing- 
ton, 1938. 238 pp. This report contains the 
complete results of the rural-relief censuses 
taken in 1935. 

Farming Hazards in the Drought Area, by 
R. S. Kifer and H. L. Stewart, of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics. Research Mono- 
graph 16, Washington, 1938. 219 pp. An 
analysis of the natural and economic factors 
that have determined the relief needs of farm 
families in 13 selected areas of the Great Plains 
is contained in this report, which is illustrated 
with photographs taken for the Resettlement 
Administration and the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration. The farm operations of nearly 
1,000 farmers and the effect on them of drought 
conditions were studied. 

Rural Families on Relief, by Carle C. Zimmer- 
man and Nathan L. Whetten. Research Mono- 
graph 17, Washington, 1938. 161 pp. The 
social characteristics of rural families receiving 
assistance under the general relief program 
are the subject of this report, which is illustrated 
with photographs taken by various agencies. 

Migrant Families, by John N. Webb and 
Malcolm Brown. Research Monograph 18, 
Washington, 1938. 192 pp. The principal 
purpose of this report is to make available 
information about the migrant families under 
Federal transient relief in September 1935. 
Nearly one-third of the members of the families, 
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other than the economic heads of the families, 
were children under 5 years of age and more 
than one-half were children from 5 to 14. 
Rural Migration in the United States, by 
C. E. Lively and Conrad Taeuber. Research 
Monograph 19, Washington, 1939. 192 pp. 
This monograph, illustrated by charts, maps, 
and photographs, presents the general trends 
of migration for the rural population of the 
United States before 1930 and movements of 
the farm population since 1930, supplemented 


BOOK 


Pick FoR YouR SupPER; a study of child labor among 
migrants on the Pacific Coast, by James E. Sidel. 
Publication No. 378, National Child Labor Com- 
mittee, New York. 1939. 67 pp. 35 cents. 

The findings of a study of migratory workers in three 
West Coast States—California, Oregon, and Washing- 
ton—are presented in this bulletin supplemented by 
material from recent studies and reports by various 
public and private agencies. In the last section are dis- 
cussed attempts to meet the problem by State depart- 
ments and by the Farm Security Administration and 
other Federal agencies. 

The recommendations include proposals for four 
fundamental improvements in the status of children of 
migrant families: (1) Full educational opportunities; 
(2) a 14-year minimum age for employment in fields or 
cutting sheds, a 16-year minimum age during school 
hours; (3) normal homes in a settled community so 
located that the working members of the family could 
help to harvest crops in a limited area without leaving 
home for more than a few weeks at a time; (4) a con- 
certed drive to meet children’s health needs—medical 
and dental care, adequate nutrition, instruction in 
personal hygiene and public health. 

It is emphasized that the problems of the children 
cannot be isolated from those of the migratory family as 
a unit, and that if actual hardship to the family is not to 
result from prohibiting the labor of children, adult 
workers must be paid a wage that will give an adequate 
family income and must be provided with a job-finding 
service. 


Cuitp-Lasor LEGISLATION IN THE SOUTHERN TEXTILE 
States, by Elizabeth H. Davidson. University of 
North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, N. C. 1939. 302 
pp. Edition limited to 500 copies; price, $4. 


The problems presented by child labor in southern 
textile mills and the long and dramatic struggle for pro- 
tective legislation in four States—North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, and Alabama—are carried by 
Miss Davidson from the beginning of rapid expansion 
in the southern textile industry about 1880, through the 


by more intensive studies carried on in selected 
areas of eight States during 1935 and 1936. In 
a final chapter on Social Significance of Rural 
Migration it is pointed out that “large-scale 
migration offers no panacea for meeting relief 
needs,” and that in general a combination of 
directed migration and improvement of basic 
social and economic conditions within over- 
populated areas seems to offer the soundest 
approach to solving the long-time problems of 
widespread rural destitution. 


NOTES 


period of the National Recovery Administration. Ala- 
bama was the first of these States to enact, in 1887, a 
child-labor law (which provided a maximum 8-hour day 
for children under 14 in textile mills and prohibited the 
employment of children under 15 in coal or iron mines) 
only to repeal it in 1894. 

Each State is treated separately for the early part of 
the period, up to 1903, when the problem of child-labor 
legislation began to be recognized as one of national 
scope. A chapter is then given to the formation of the 
National Child Labor Committee and the first 8 years 
of its work, before the history of child-labor legislation 
in each of the four States is continued. Three conclud- 
ing chapters deal with child-labor legislation in some 
other southern States, the South and Federal child- 
labor legislation, and the outcome of reform. As no 
mention is made of the Fair Labor Standards Act of 
1938, the book evidently went to press before its passage. 


Tue APPRENTICE AND THE ScHoou. Bulletin No. 27, 
Federal Committee on Apprenticeship, Division of 
Labor Standards, U. S. Department of Labor, Wash- 
ington, 1939. 12 pp. 


This brief statement, explaining the apprenticeship 
program and indicating the functions of State and Fed- 
eral vocational-education and labor departments in 
carrying on the program, was prepared jointly by the 
United States Office of Education and the Federal Com- 
mittee on Apprenticeship of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor. 


REGULATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT OF APPRENTICES AND 
LEARNERS. Revised January 1, 1939. Panama 
Canal, Executive Office. 69 pp. 

These apprenticeship regulations, which apply to 
skilled crafts and other occupations and positions, in- 
cluding clerical positions, for the Panama Canal and the 
Panama Railroad Co., cover citizenship, age, physical 
fitness, educational fitness, aptitude tests, previous ex- 
perience, register of applicants, appointment of ap- 
prentices and learners, apprentice-learner agreements, 
and number of apprentices and learners. 
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Maternal and Neonatal Care in Wasco County, Oreg. 


By H. M. Erickson, M. D. 
Medical Director, Wasco (Oreg.) County Health Unit 


Although there is similarity among the 
programs in various areas, maternal and neo- 
natal plans must be developed according to the 
problems and needs of a community. From 
Portland it is a 2-hour drive eastward to Wasco 
County, which lies on the Columbia River. 
Wasco County has a population of about 12,000 
in an area of 2,343 square miles—slightly more 
than 5 persons per square mile. Except for a 
few Indians at Celilo and on the reservation, 
who comprise less than 5 percent of the popula- 
tion, practically all the residents are white. 
Agriculture is the leading occupation of the 
area. The Dalles, the county seat and medical 
center of Wasco County, is a city of 6,500 per- 
sons.’ 

The health unit was first established in April 
1937 with the aid of Federal funds. There 
were then no doctors practicing in the county 
except in The Dalles, which is more than 2 hours 
by automobile from the most distant areas of 
the county and which had two hospitals, pri- 
vately owned. Many persons from other 
counties come to the physicians and hospitals in 
The Dalles, but all figures discussed here are 
for Wasco County residents only. 


In Wasco County during the 5-year period, 
1932-36, 777 live births were registered as oc- 
curring to resident mothers. The maternal 
mortality rate for the period was 7.7 per 1,000 
live births. The neonatal mortality rate 
(deaths during the first month of life per 1,000 


1 In 1930 the population of Wasco County was 12,646 and of The Dalles, 
6,883, according to United States census figures.— Ed. 
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live births) was 30, and the infant mortality 
rate (deaths during the first year of life per 
1,000 live births) was 57. A survey that cov- 
ered several square miles in a completely rural 
section of the county showed that one-fourth of 
the children under 6 years of age had not had 
their birth registered. 

Several factors operated to bring about high 
mortality rates. The chief one, I believe, was 
lack of understanding among the people as to 
the need for medical care early in pregnancy. 
Other factors were remoteness from the med- 
ical center and lack of facilities for care of the 
so-called border-line case—the family that is 
not on relief but cannot make expenditures for 
anything but the basic necessities of food, 
shelter, and clothes. 

Realizing that a satisfactory program offering 
adequate preventive medical care to every 
mother and child regardless of economic status 
must have the cooperation of the local and 
State health departments, local physicians, den- 
tists, public-welfare agencies, clubs, and the 
general public, the State maternal and child- 
health director and the county medical director 
held a series of conferences with these groups. 
A detailed plan to provide adequate medical 
care, nursing service, and educational facilities 
was developed with the local medical society 
and the essential features were later approved 
by the State medical society. 

Adequate medical care and adequate nursing 
care were defined. The responsibility of the 
private physicians in the program was discussed. 
Other details of the plan now functioning follow. 
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Medical conferences are conducted by the 
health officer monthly in various centers 
throughout the county. Mothers attend these 
conferences on referral by the private physician. 
A mother is allowed to make one visit without 
referral. At the discretion of the health officer, 
a thorough physical examination is given, in- 
cluding pelvimetry, obtaining blood for “Kahn 
and Kline testing” before the fifth month of 
pregnancy, and for tuberculin testing, especially 
of all primiparas, depending on the ability of 
the patient to visit the private physician early. 

Infants who live in the rural sections of the 
county are seen without referral. In The 
Dalles referral by a private physician is re- 
quired. Reports on all significant findings are 
made to the physician. 

All maternity patients are directed to visit 
their dentists at least twice before and once 
after delivery. A plan for better referral and 
better recording of visits is now being worked 
out with the dentists. 

Nursing service during antepartum, delivery, 
and postpartum periods is available to all 
mothers at the request of the physician. Ante- 
partum nursing visits are made at least monthly 
and oftener if necessary. Clothing, diet, prep- 
aration for delivery and for care of the baby, 
and other subjects of interest to the mother are 
discussed. Taking of blood pressure and analy- 
sis of urine for albumin and sugar are included. 
Postpartum visits are made daily the first 
week and then twice a week for three weeks 
where such visits are practicable. Weighing 
of the infant, demonstration as to bathing, 
inspection, and assistance in planning good care 
are given. Reports of all visits are made to the 
physician. 

Mothers’ classes have been established. 
Suitable films are shown and adequate prenatal 
care, diet, clothing, and preparation for and 
care of the baby are discussed. Four series of 
seven classes are held annually. 

An incubator for premature infants has been 
constructed and is available for use in the 
home. 


In establishing this program a staff of one 
full-time health officer, three public-healtb 
nurses, a sanitarian, and an office secretary 

180576—39—2 


was available. In September 1938 it was 
necessary to add a fourth public-health nurse 
to the staff. Through newspaper publicity and 
talks the program was outlined to the public. 
Stress was placed on the fact that service was 
available to all classes of people. 

A local organization such as a mothers’ club 
or women’s club sponsors the conferences in 
each community. Responsiblity has been dele- 
gated to the sponsoring organization for re- 
ferring and notifying women, assisting with 
registration and recording, preparing supplies, 
and, in some instances, transporting patients. 

Conference locations have been carefully 
selected, utilizing a school, the city hall, or 
other suitable clinic space. Portable equip- 
ment has been utilized to conduct conferences 
in a manner similar to that of the private 
physician’s office. 

Better care of the low-income group has been 
brought about by appointment of a full-time 
county physician and by construction of a 
county hospital with a separate maternity 
unit. 

Education has been carried on through news- 
papers, talks, and literature. A small lending 
library of suitable books has been established 
through the help of local clubs. 

In 1938, 184 resident births were registered. 
This is the highest number of births registered 
in any year of the period. I believe that this 
large number is due not to an actual increase 
in births but to better reporting of them and 
that every birth in the county in 1938 was 
known to the department and registered. 
One hundred and eighty-three (99 percent) of 
the mothers were delivered by physicians. 
One hundred and sixty (87 percent) were de- 
livered in hospitals. Twenty-four (13 percent) 
were delivered in their homes. Of these 184 
women 21 were referred to the unit by lay 
persons; staff nurses referred them to the phy- 
sicians who gave them medical care. 

Antepartum or postpartum nursing service 
was provided to 104 (57 percent) of the 184 
mothers. Fifty-nine of the mothers (32 per- 
cent) received both antepartum and post- 
partum nursing service; 40 mothers (22 percent) 
received antepartum service only and 5 mothers, 
postpartum service only. The nurses made 
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359 field visits to antepartum cases (an aver- 


age of 3.6 visits per case visited). In addition, 
94 office visits were made by the women. 
Nurses made 227 postpartum visits to the 64 
women who received postpartum care (an aver- 
age of 3.5 visits per case). 

Thirty-one mothers were enrolled in classes 
and made 123 visits to the classes. Nine 
mothers attended medical conferences. 

Of the 24 mothers who were delivered at 
home 14 had graduate nurses at the delivery 
(either a staff nurse or the physician’s private 
nurse) and 21 had antepartum or postpartum 
nursing service or both. 


This series of cases is too small to permit 
final conclusions, but during the period of 
28 months after the unit began to function 
(April 1, 1937, to August 1, 1939) there were 372 
live births, 1 maternal death, and 16 infant deaths, 
of which 12 occurred in the neonatal period. 

In conclusion I might say we have had an 
excellent response on the part of the physicians 
and the public. Improved knowledge as to 
need for medical care in the county and ade- 
quate provision for preventive medical and 
nursing service is resulting in healthier mothers 
and infants, and in a decreasing likelihood of 
mortality. 





Distance Can’t Be Measured by Miles 


We drove along the highway in a rural 
county of North Carolina, turned off on a rocky 
dirt road skirting a mountain stream, turned 
off that on a road seldom if ever used by auto- 
mobiles, turned off that to a cowpath which ran 
into a barnyard, dodged the cow, a stubborn 
colt, and some chickens, and avoided catastro- 
phe when four little boys circled the car to see 
what caused the commotion in the usually quiet 
outdoors. Then the country doctor jumped out 
of the car and in the door of a two-room cabin 
to see his patient, whom he had delivered of a 
fine baby girl that morning at 3 o’clock. 

A pleasant, happy-looking woman lay on a 
clean bed with ragged, patchwork covers. She 
fanned the new baby and said, “We got to do 
somethin’ keep the flies off this baby!” The 
room was clean but entirely bare of furniture 
except for two double beds. The other room 
had a cook stove, a home-made table, and a few 
chairs. There were not enough chairs for the 
family of children. 

“How did they reach you when she needed 
you?” I asked the doctor. “Oh,” said he, “her 
husband walked 2 miles to his nearest neighbor. 
This neighbor had a mule. He rode to the next 
neighbor, who had a Ford. He jumped in the 
Ford and came to town.”—E. M. W. 





Lead-Free Painted Toys for Children 


A campaign to prevent lead-poisoning among 
children, caused by the use of lead paints on 
toys and cribs, has been undertaken by the 
Pennsylvania Department of Labor and In- 
dustry as an outgrowth of its program for occu- 
pational-disease prevention. 

Safe practice in the manufacture of painted 
toys is described in Lead-Free Painted Toys 
(Safe Practice Bulletin No. 14, Department of 
Labor and Industry, Harrisburg, Pa., 1939, 10 
pp., mimeographed). A test is given by which 
the presence of 0.1 percent of lead in paint can 
be detected. 

It is pointed out, however, that there is need 
for an investigation by the medical profession 
to determine a standard for lead content in 
paint used on toys, children’s furniture, and so 
forth, that will adequately protect the health 
of the child. 


Corrected Reprints of Article by 
Dr. Amos Christie Available 


Reprints of the article entitled, ‘Objectives 
and Techniques for Conducting Child-Health 
Conferences,’”’ by Amos Christie, M. D., will 
soon be available and will be sent on request to 
anyone who receives The Child. The transpo- 
sition of paragraphs that occurred in this article 
as printed in The Child for September 1939 has 
been corrected“in the reprints. 
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The Advisory Committee on Social Questions 
of the League of Nations 


By Exsa CasTENDYCK 
Director, Delinquency Division, U. S. Children’s Bureau 


The Advisory Committee on Social Ques- 
tions of the League of Nations held its third 
méeting in Geneva from June 19 to July 1, 1939. 
The Committee has continued its work of ad- 
vising the Council of the League in matters 
within the fields of child welfare and of traffic 
in women and children, a responsibility as- 
sumed in 1937 when the two committees 
covering these fields were merged. 

In spite of uncertainty occasioned by the 
curtailed work of the League and the tense 
international situation, 20 of the 25 nations 
invited since the formation of the Committee 
to participate in its work were represented at 
this meeting. Delegates from Greece and 
Lithuania were present for the first time, 
joining representatives of Argentina, Belgium, 
Canada, China, Denmark, France, Hungary, 
India, Ireland, Mexico, the Netherlands, Poland, 
Rumania, Switzerland, United Kingdom, Uru- 
guay, Yugoslavia, and the United States, all 
earlier members of the Committee. Italy, 
Japan, Spain, Turkey, and Chile were not repre- 
sented. 

The United States was represented for the 
second time by Elsa Castendyck in the absence 
of the regular member, Katharine F. Lenroot, 
who was unable to be present. In addition to 
the delegates of the various nations, three 


1 The reports of the first and second meetings are given in The Child, 
September 1937, pp. 51-53, and July 1938, pp. 3-5. 


experts nominated by the Committee to advise 
in the fields of their respective specialties were 
also present. Judge Inge Debes, of Oslo, chair- 
man of the Norwegian Council on Social Legis- 
lation, advised on the social aspects of illegiti- 
macy. S. Cohen, of the Jewish Association for 
the Protection of Girls, Women, and Children, 
advised on the rehabilitation of adult prostitutes 
and the prevention of prostitution; and Dr. 
T. Kemp, director of tbe University Institute 
for Human Genetics, of Copenhagen, Denmark, 
again assisted the Committee in the discussion 
of the prevention of prostitution. Representa- 
tives of the International Labor Office and of 
the Health Organization attended the sessions 
and reported on the work of their organizations 
in relation to the activities of the Advisory 
Committee on Social Questions. 

M. H. de Bie, representative of the Nether- 
lands, who was vice chairman at the 1938 ses- 
sion, was elected chairman of the Committee, 
replacing Dr. Estrid Hein, of Denmark. Miss 
Castendyck, the delegate of the United States, 
was elected vice chairman, and Mrs. K. Bose, 
the delegate of India, was elected rapporteur 
for the framing of the report of the Committee’s 
activities. 

The 1939 meeting of the Committee was of 
unusual interest to many of the members be- 
cause of the necessity of considering the reor- 
ganization of the technical work of the League 
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of Nations. Budgetary considerations made 
imperative the reduction of expense. The pro- 
posal that the Social Questions and Health 
Sections of the League be placed under one 
director had been given consideration by a 
mixed committee, of which the United States 
was a member, preceding the meeting of the 
Advisory Committee. The resignation of Dr. 
Eric Einar Ekstrand became effective imme- 
diately following the meeting of the Commit- 
tee and was the occasion of great regret. Dr. 
Ekstrand has served as Director of the Social 
Questions Section and the Opium Section of the 
League for about 9 years, following a long career 
in public service. 

The League of Nations maintains as a por- 
tion of the work of the Social Questions Section 
an Information Center. This has a twofold 
task: (1) The collection of information on vari- 
ous questions relating to child welfare, particu- 
larly those which have appeared on the Com- 
mittee’s program; and (2) the dissemination of 
this information to Committee members and 
member States. These data are supplied chiefly 
by Governments and are supplemented by in- 
formation available in printed documents. 
This information includes reports on legislative 
and administrative progress recorded during 
the preceding 12 months. Reports were re- 
ceived from 30 countries. Since the 1938 ses- 
sion of the Advisory Committee the Informa- 
tion Center has undertaken the establishment 
of a card index of legal regulations of child wel- 
fare, which contains the title of the various 
measures, the date, particulars of promulga- 
tion of the act, and a brief summary of the 
subjects. As the data include reference to old 
and modern laws, progress of public opinion in 
the field of child welfare is readily reflected. 

Discussion within the Committee indicated 
that in spite of extraordinarily difficult situa- 
tions China had witnessed considerable ad- 
vance in child welfare. Dr. Hoo Chi Tsai sup- 
plemented the report with a detailed account 
of the valiant efforts of the Chinese to preserve 
childhood and youth. The grave problems of 
relief and assistance occasioned by unprece- 
dented migration of civilians have challenged 
public authorities and private organizations, 
but the traditions of China regarding the care 


of children and respect for elders are being ob- 
served even in the midst of the most painful 
circumstances. 


The report of the liaison officer of the Inter- 
national Labor Office showed how certain coun- 
tries have endeavored to mitigate the results of 
economic crises so far as they affect the lives of 
young people... Some countries have extended 
the age limit for compulsory school attendance 
and at the same time have increased facilities 
for technical or professional training either in 
schools or in cooperation with industries. 
Stress was laid on the need of social authorities 
being watchful that children do not enter 
“blind-alley” jobs, thus limiting their earning 
power later on. The conventions adopted by 
the International Labor Office for raising the 
minimum age for the admission of young per- 
sons to employment were having the effect of 
forcing public authorities to provide better 
vocational training. 


The liaison officer with the Health Organiza- 
tion reported on the surveys on medical-social 
policy, sanitation, housing, and nutrition, in 
preparation for a European conference on rural 
life to be held in Geneva in October. In addi- 
tion to the Health Organization, other technical 
bodies of the League, the International Labor 
Office, the International Institute of Agricul- 
ture, and the International Institute of Intellec- 
tual Cooperation were engaged in extensive 
preparations for this conference.? 

The Social Questions Section has under way 
studies on various subjects: The training of per- 
sons.engaged in social work; children of illegiti- 
mate birth; principles adopted in the adminis- 
tration and organization of welfare work among 
the young; the rehabilitation of adult prosti- 
tutes; measures of prevention of prostitution, 
especially with regard to minors; traffic in 
women and children; and family desertion. 

In the absence of S. W. Harris, of the United 
Kingdom, who was serving as rapporteur for 
the study on the training of persons engaged in 
social work, the Committee considered a prog- 
ress report and a plan of work for the future. 


Requests for information have been sent to the 


1 Recent developments in Europe have resulted in the indefinite post- 
ponement of this meeting. 
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countries included in the study and it was hoped 
that information would be available for con- 
sideration at the 1940 meeting of the Committee. 
In connection with this study the Committee 
discussed the close relationship of social-service 
activities to the health field and recognized the 
need for collaboration between the health and 
welfare activities of the League. 

The problems relating to illegitimacy have 
occupied the attention of the Committee for 
several years. The 1938 session dealt with the 
legal position of the child of illegitimate birth, 
and the 1939 session considered reports from 
various countries regarding the social position 
of the illegitimate child. Judge Debes, of Oslo, 
acting as expert, stressed the fact that improved 
housing, general living and working conditions, 
and a higher standard of education are para- 
mount in any country in efforts to reduce 
illegitimacy. The fact that large numbers of 
unmarried mothers have been engaged in 
domestic service evoked considerable discus- 
sion. The Committee recognized that it is 
impossible to lift employment out of the total 
problem, and that a variety of social factors 
are involved. The study is continuing, and 
the conclusions and recommendations will be 
to the submitted various members of the 
Advisory Committee preceding the next session, 
at which time it is expected they will be ac- 
cepted for publication. 

The study of family desertion was undertaken 
following the 1938 session, His Excellency, 
M. V. V. Pella, of Rumania, acting as rappor- 
teur. This question has received little atten- 
tion from students of international law and the 
documentation submitted to the Advisory Com- 
mittee constitutes a new contribution to the 
knowledge in this field. It was apparent that 
there are no unified concepts of the effect of 
family desertion, the sanctions imposed against 
it, or the measures taken to prevent its exist- 
ence. An international agreement for the com- 
mon treatment of this offense would involve 
many questions, including the recognition in 
different countries of the same definition in 
order that extradition might be employed. The 
report concluded with a recommendation that 
an international convention be adopted. How- 


ever, owing to the existence of certain unilateral 
and bilateral treaties covering this subject, it 
was agreed that further exploration was needed 
before a convention could be agreed upon. A 
subcommittee was appointed to continue to 
examine the salient points involved and to make 
recommendations regarding further action. 

During the past several years the Social Ques- 
tions Section has published the first two volumes 
of the study of prostitution: Prostitutes: Their 
Early Lives * and Social Services and Venereal 
Disease. The third and last volume, Methods 
of Rehabilitation,’ will be made available in 
permanent form following the meeting. The 
Committee noted with satisfaction the fact that 
the two earlier volumes have achieved wide dis- 
tribution. In discussion of the measures of the 
prevention of prostitution, especially with re- 
gard to minors, two experts—Dr. Cavaillon, 
Technical Inspector-General of the Ministry of 
Health of France, and Dr. T. Kemp—reported 
on progress of work to date. Their work pro- 
vided the basis of interesting discussions of the 
value of mental-hygiene services in the treat- 
ment of prostitutes and of measures for the 
protection of young women in immediate danger 
of becoming prostitutes. Several practical sug- 
gestions were advanced. ‘These and other con- 
clusions and recommendations formulated in the 
light of the discussion at the meeting will form 
the final chapter of the third volume now in 
preparation. 

Since the reorganization of the advisory com- 
mittee in 1937 all questions relating to traffic in 
women and children and obscene publications 
have been referred to a standing committee con- 
sisting of representatives of Argentina, China, 
France, Netherlands, Mexico, Poland, and the 
United Kingdom. The 1939 session noted with 
much satisfaction that the information made 
available to the League during the past year had 
increased both as to the number of countries 
collaborating and the type of information made 
available. The report of the Committee indi- 
cated continued progress in international legis- 
lation relating to traffic in women and children 


3 Document CO. 218.M.120.1938.IV. 
4 Document C. 6.M.5.1938.IV. 
‘Document C.83.M.43.1939.V. Proof. 
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and obscene publications. The full text of the that the Secretary would prepare a guide to the 
ratifications of the several international con- extensive documentation and other data which 
ventions will be included in an annex to the are now available on this subject. 
printed edition of the Committee’s report. The Committee learned with sorrow of the 
At the request of the Chinese delegate the death of two of its former members: Avril de 
Committee took under consideration a study of | Sainte-Croix, of France, and Grace Abbott, of 
mui tsai. The practice of placing little girls the United States. Mlle. de Sainte-Croix had i 
in families, known as mui tsai, is common in __ been especially active in regard to the protec- pan 
certain parts of the Orient. In the opinion of _ tion of women and children, particularly in “ 
the Chinese delegate and other members of the __ relation to prostitution. She was for many At 
Committee this cannot be regarded as a form _syears closely associated with the work of the we 
of slavery as the girls are frequently received League in this field. News of Miss Abbott’s os 
and cared for by the foster parentson much the death was received during the meeting of the ra d 
same basis as an adopted child, the foster Committee, of which she was a member during fu: 
parents providing the girl with maintenance her association with the United States Children’s by 
and education and arranging for her marriage. Bureau. The Committee passed resolutions of ie 
Because of the abuses that have been found to _ appreciation of her services both in the field of ‘ “ 
exist, it was agreed that the subject should be child welfare and in the work of the Interna- ve 
included on the agenda of the 1940 meeting and _ tional Labor Office. 
Pan American Child Congress 
Postponed . 
( 
Notice bas been received from the Secretary I 
of State of Costa Rica of the postponement of ce 
the Eighth Pan American Child Congress, in 
which was to have been held in San José, N 
October 12-19, 1939. 
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Case Recording in Public Child-Welfare Agencies 


By Emma O. LunpDBERG 


Assistant Director, Child Welfare Division, U. S. Children’s Bureau 


An informal discussion of case recording was 
held during the Children’s Bureau conference 
on child-welfare services in April 1938. Be- 
cause of the interest of the group Mary Irene 
Atkinson, Director of the Child Welfare Divi- 
sion of the Children’s Bureau, appointed a 
small committee representing State agencies 
administering Federal child-welfare-service 
funds to explore the problem of case recording 
by public child-welfare agencies with special 
reference to rural areas. The following per- 
sons have served as members of the Committee 
on Case Recording: 

Bessie E. Trout, New York, Chairman. 

Inez Baker, Florida. 

Mrs. Mary L. Buckley, Connecticut. 

Paula Frank, Louisiana. 

Louise Griffin, Indiana. 

Mrs. Alta Hoover, Oregon. 

Helen C. Hubbell, Pennsylvania. 

Mrs. Edythe Michell, New Jersey. 

Cordelia Trimble, Wisconsin. 

Emma O. Lundberg, Children’s Bureau, Adviser. 

Two meetings of the committee have been 
held—a 2-day session in New York in February 
1939 and a 1-day meeting in Buffalo just pre- 
ceding the National Conference of Social Work 
in June. Another meeting is to be held in 
New York in October 1939. 

At the general conference in Washington the 
discussion brought out particularly the primary 
purpose of case recording as a part of the case- 
treatment process, the need for convincing 
public officials that adequate records are es- 
sential in child-welfare work, and the difficulties 
faced by workers in rural areas where the heavy 
volume of work makes case recording a chore 
which must be done outside the day’s work. 
On these phases of the problem, Miss Trout 
commented: 


The importance of statistical and financial reporting 
is fairly clear, but that social case recording is a real 
part of the program is not recognized. ... I wonder 
how many of our public officials know that it is neces- 
sary in order to give adequate care to a child that we 


have a record of the child’s experiences and develop- 
ment. We have the task of defining for our officials 
what should go into these records. We must know 
what has happened to a child. We need some perspec- 
tive of the life experiences he has had—not only informa- 
tion about him, but what his experiences have meant 
to him, what interpretations have been given him and 
how he understands them, as well as other factors of 
his life which represent so frequently the basis of his 
behavior and which we must know before we can under- 
stand how to treat him. Probably few of our public 
officials have any way of knowing the importance of 
having in a record the facts of the child’s origin so 
that we may preserve for him the facts about his 
family and about himself. ... There is great loss 
of time when records are not kept, because each new 
worker must accumulate the knowledge already gained 
by the previous worker. In addition to loss of time 
there is annoyance to members of the community and 
to the foster parents or to the child in going over again 
the ground someone has already covered.! 

The relation between social case recording 
and case treatment and the importance of 
preserving factual data that may be of vital 
value to the child at some future time were 
further emphasized by other discussants, and 
brevity, pertinancy, and reliability of record 
material were stressed. 

As a point of departure for discussion by the 
Committee on Case Recording a tentative 
outline was prepared for consideration by the 
members before the first meeting. The follow- 
ing premises were offered for discussion as a 
possible basis for the committee’s work: 

1. Certain fundamental principles of record keeping 
apply alike to rural and urban areas. 

2. The needs of children in rural areas do not differ 
from those of children in cities; therefore, the primary 
consideration must be the quality of records as a neces- 
sary part of the case-treatment process. However, 
certain conditions inherent in rural child-welfare work 
necessitate the adaptation of record keeping. 

3. It is desirable for this committee to work toward 


the development of adequate records. It is necessary, 
however, to suggest temporary modifications to meet 


1 Proceedings of the Conference on State Child-Welfare Services, 
Washington, D. C., April 4-6, 1938. U.S. Children’s Bureau, Wash 
ington, 1938, pp. 129-130. 
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existing conditions. Such modifications must not be 
considered permanent alternatives but progressive 
steps toward adequate records. 

4. Child welfare in a public agency must cover the 
entire range of services and must be based on the 
principle that the child is a member of a family group; 
therefore service to a child means service in relation to 
his family as well as to the individual child. 


Topics for possible discussion suggested in 
the outline were: 


1. What adaptations are necessary because of (a) the 
use of the record by public officials and workers; (b) 
the attitude that ‘‘public records are public’’; (c) the 
pressures under which a public child-welfare worker 
operates because of inability to limit intake within 
the definition of the child-welfare functions of a public 
agency? 

2. What are the fundamentals of a good record as a 
picture of treatment? (a) Clarification of the problems 
presented in relation to the personalities involved and 
community influences. (6) Statement of the process 
by which the child, the family, and the agency arrived 
at a plan, temporary or permanent, for the solution of 
the problems presented. (c) Record of the care and 
supervision of a child (whether with his own family or 
in foster care) in relation to his growth and develop- 
ment, including factors such as: Social relationships, 
health, play, education, religion, general preparation 
for life as a person and as a self-maintaining member 
of the community. 

3. What are the relative values of the various forms 
of recording? (a) What conditions determine the use 
of the narrative, topical, or summary forms of record- 
ing? (6) What is our thinking on the length of records, 
style of records, terminology, and record construction? 


Before the first meeting of the committee 
several of the members spent much time and 
thought upon these subjects and enlisted local 
child-welfare workers in group discussion and 
experimentation in record keeping. Thus ex- 
perience in dealing with problems of case 
recording at first-hand and practical inter- 
pretation of general principles became at once 
available to the committee. Between the first 
and the second meetings the committee mem- 
bers obtained actual case records from local 
workers; these were made available to all 
members and formed the basis for later dis- 
cussion of problems and principles. Several of 
the committee members conducted group dis- 
cussions of local child-welfare workers in their 
own States, with experimentation in case 
recording as a part of these group deliberations. 

Following are abstracts from the minutes of 


committee meetings covering some of the points 
under discussion by the group. 

Some members of the group questioned 
whether or not there are fundamental differ- 
ences in record keeping in rural and urban 
areas in that the greater pressure of case loads 
in rural areas affects the quality of recording. 
Others brought out the fact that heavy case 
loads are not confined to rural areas and that 
therefore no inevitable differences in quality of 
records exist. It was noted that there is a 
variety of methods in recording in rural areas 
as well as in urban areas. 

In regard to the protection of records in 
public agencies, two members reported that in 
their States the confidential nature of public- 
welfare records was being threatened. It was 
held that as between protection of records by 
legislation and by public opinion, the greater 
protection comes from education of the public 
to understand the purpose of records and appre- 
ciate their confidential nature. Lack of pro- 
tection of records appears to represent an early 
stage of development of the program in the 
community. Additional safeguards of records 
were suggested, such as a summary excluding 
confidential material when public use of the 
record is requested, and interpretation by 
means of individual cases of the effect of public 
use of such information. 

It was accepted that the fundamental pur- 
pose of the record is in connection with case 
treatment. Discussion of necessary modifica- 
tions in record keeping led to consideration of 
the use of the record and its relation to the 
agency and the community. Many workers 
coming to rural areas find it difficult to break 
away from a pattern of recording set by a school 
of social work or a private child-caring agency 
and are not able to differentiate between the 
essentials of content in recording and the modi- 
fications necessary in a particular setting. 
Some workers fear that the record will not ap- 
proximate what the State supervisor may have 
set as a good standard and that it will be used 
to evaluate their ability to do case work. This 
was recognized as a challenge to clarify the 
broader purpose of the record. 

A good case record, in the general opinion of 
the committee, shows case procedure within a 
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given setting and is related to the agency’s pro- 
gram in the community. The writing of the 
record should be evaluated not as a literary pro- 
duction, nor according to a preconceived notion 
of form, but on its success or failure in showing 
clearly the service that has been rendered to 
the client and the part that the local public 
agency is playing in meeting the child-welfare 
needs of the community. Several members of 
the committee use records for the purpose of 
clarifying to public officials the function of the 
agency and of interpreting the responsibility 
assumed by the public for children. 

The differences in recording in rural areas as 
against urban areas, as brought out by members 
of the committee in reviewing practices in their 
respective States, represent, on the whole, mod- 
ifications that are necessary because of the point 
at which they are approaching their child-wel- 
fare problem. The discussion revealed the im- 
portance of not confusing temporary modifica- 
tions in recording with permanent alternatives. 

Under the premise, ‘“‘Child welfare in a public 
agency must cover the whole range of services,” 
discussion centered around the child-welfare 
functions accepted at the present time in States 
represented by committee members. These 
ranged from a program limited almost entirely 
to foster care to a program solely for services for 
children in their own homes. According to 
reports for June 1938 from States cooperating 
with the Children’s Bureau in the administra- 
tion of Federal funds for child-welfare services 
in rural areas, less than one-fifth of the children 
given service in local areas received foster care, 
and more than four-fifths received other forms 
of service. The general philosophy expressed 
by the group was that child-welfare service 
means service to children in their own homes or 
wherever they may be, and that foster care is 
one of many forms of service. The first respon- 
sibility of the worker is to establish what the 
child needs. 

The process of determining whether or not 
the treatment of the problem can be assumed 
by the child-welfare worker was discussed both 
in relation to factual information necessary to 
the content of the record and to case treatment. 
The child-welfare worker must understand 


what the public department exists for, its 


philosophy, and its facilities; she must have a 
conviction about it and see it in relation to her 
skills and develop her work from that point. 

It was agreed that the term “request for 
care” was preferable to ‘‘application,’’ since the 
latter is sometimes associated with the prac- 
tice of securing the signature of the client on an 
application form. The importance of record- 
ing all requests for care was pointed out, whether 
or not the agency can treat the problem, since 
such requests indicate community needs and 
their relation to community resources. It was 
recognized that requests for assistance of a 
child-welfare agency differ from requests for 
other forms of public aid in that the majority 
of requests come from members of the com- 
munity other than the clients. 

Establishing the validity of a problem in 
relation to the function of the agency, as the 
members agreed, is a major consideration in a 
request for care. A child-welfare program 
should be broad in terms of function, including 
treatment of problems of the child within his 
own family as well as the service of foster care. 
Since requests for assistance in child welfare 
are based largely on social problems, the client 
does not always realize the nature of the as- 
sistance he needs, and he should not be encour- 
aged to make a formal request for specific serv- 
ices to himself or to his child. The practice of 
written applications is not applicable to child- 
welfare work. 

In discussing problems relating to the equip- 
ment of staff members which affect recording, 
committee members reported that in areas 
where there are trained children’s workers efforts 
are made to reduce the length of the record 
without loss of essential material. In areas 
where the workers are comparatively untrained 
discussion has centered around the question of 
how records may be made to include the neces- 
sary material. Ability of the worker to make 
selection of pertinent material is essential to 
good case recording. 

Reports from the members at the second 
meeting showed a great deal of activity in staff 
thinking and in discussions by local groups. 
The memberships of these local groups have 
varied. Some groups have consisted of State 
department staff members only; others have 
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included county child-welfare workers; and in 
one State groups have comprised State staff, 
county workers, and representatives of private 
children’s agencies in the community or area. 
The subjects discussed in these meetings repre- 
sented the most pressing problems that the 
workers were facing and were related to the 
stage of development of the child-welfare pro- 
gram in the given area. The members stated 
that these discussions have not only brought 
about increased interest in improved recording 
but have effected some changes in case pro- 
cedure. 

The Committee on Case Recording does not 
consider its function to be the immediate prep- 
aration of sets of “standards” or “forms.” 
The following statement appears in the minutes: 
“The discussion in general emphasized the pur- 
pose of the Committee on Case Recording, that 
is, that we are not attempting to produce a 
sample record or to define a kind of record 
which should be used in all child-welfare 
agencies. We are not particularly concerned 
about agreement, but we hope rather to develop 


BOOK 


Socta Services AND THE Scnoots. Educational 
Policies Commission, Washington. 1939. 147 pp. 
The Educational Policies Commission of the National 

Education Association and the American Association 
of School Administrators deals in this volume with 
relationships of public education to other services which 
contribute to individual well-being, personal develop- 
ment, and the advantage of society. Major emphasis 
is placed on public services provided through the agency 
of government. The first three chapters discuss the 
growth and nature of education and library, recreation, 
health, and welfare services in American life and the 
sphere of the educational service. A chapter each is 
given to the administration of community library serv- 
ices, community recreation, the school health program, 
and the school welfare program. The last chapter 
discusses some general policies in the administration of 
social services. The appendix contains illustrative 
materials. 


It is the hope of the Commission that— 


a series of studies such as this, carried on by profes- 
sional groups in related social services, would eventuate 
in a framework of social policy which would provide 
for all necessary services of a desirable standard, en- 
courage economies through eliminating undesirable 


and crystallize our thinking on recording as it 
is related to different problems and within 
different settings; to find some balance between 
a common denominator of content and its 
relation to the development of the program 
in the community.” 

Reports of the step-by-step progress through 
the committee’s deliberations are made avail- 
able in the form of minutes of discussions. 
It is hoped that by this method persons respon- 
sible for administration of public child-welfare 
services in States other than those represented 
in the committee membership may be inspired 
to experiment in this field. The foundation 
for adequate child-welfare records must be 
understanding of the purpose and use of the 
records. Many practical difficulties stand in 
the way of good case recording, especially in 
rural areas where the need for ‘‘doing the job” 
seems to leave no time for writing about it. 
But the problem of attaining good case record- 
ing is part of the problem of providing adequate 
treatment for the child-welfare problems in a 
community. 


NOTES 


duplications of service, and engender a new motivation 
toward maintaining and improving the social well- 
being of all the people. 

The foreword states that the field studies and the 
drafting of the report were handled by Dr. Heriot Clif- 
ton Hutchins, Assistant Secretary of the Educational 
Policies Commission. 


FaMILy EXPENDITURE IN CHICAGO, 1935-36: VOL. 2, 
FamiILy ExPENpDITURE. Prepared by A. D. H. Kap- 
lan, Faith M. Williams, and Mildred Hartsough. 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bulletin No. 642, 
Washington, 1939. 256 pp. 

Volume 1 of the Study of Consumer Purchases in 
Chicago dealt with the incomes received by Chicago 
families and provided the background for the present 
section (vol. 2), which is a study of the manner in which 
the family incomes were spent. Volume 3 will be a 
study of detailed items and will take the form of special 
commodity and service bulletins. 

This study is part of an investigation conducted in 
1936 by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United 
States Department of Labor in 32 cities varying in size 
and representing different sections of the country. The 
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preface points out that this represents the first effort to 
study the incomes and expenditures of all strata of the 
community simultaneously, and should make possible 
comparisons among different sections of the country 
and among communities of varying degrees of urban- 
ization. 

For each major category of expenditure (food, home 
maintenance, clothing and personal care, and trans- 
portation) and for minor categories, including medical 
care, recreation, and education, the average money ex- 
penditures for current family living are analyzed by 
income group and by variations within income group. 
Average annual expenditures for medical care, for 
example, were found to range from $25 among families 
with incomes of $500 to $750 to $266 for families with 
incomes of $7,500 or more. ‘‘Preliminary examination 
of some of the detailed figures on medical services con- 
firms the evidence derived from other studies that the 
explanation is not to be found in less illness at the 
lower-income levels. In general, large medical ex- 
penditures on the part of the Chicago families reflected 
the cost of hospitalization and emergency surgical atten- 
tion. The average number of days of hospitalization 
(for those families reporting hospitalization) tended to 
be greater among the low-income than among the high- 
income families. This suggests that the greater 
frequency of high medical expenditures among the high- 
income families was in large part a result of more costly 
treatment and more adequate preventive care, rather 
than of greater incidence of illness.” 


Buioop Group Txsts As EvIDENCE oF Non-PATERNITY 
IN InLEGITIMACY CaskEs. Revised edition. By Clyde 
E. Keeler, Sc. D. Editor and publisher, Robert C. 
True, Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children, Boston, 1939. No page numbers. 
This small booklet was prepared to enable persons 

untrained in the sciences of immunology and genetics 

to interpret correctly the findings of the blood-group 
tests employed as evidence in illegitimacy cases. The 
author emphasizes that these tests are not so compli- 
cated and highly technical as is commonly believed. 

They need not, therefore, be available only to persons 

who can pay a high price for ‘“‘expert testimony,”’ but 

“‘blood-group evidence can and should be placed within 

the reach of even the poorest defendant falsely accused 

of fatherhood in illegitimacy cases.” 

The explanation of the blood groups is presented 
simply with many diagrams and tables and can be 
understood by any intelligent layman. The blood- 
group characteristics are inherited in each generation 
very strictly according to the heredity laws of Mendel. 





The presence in the red-blood cells of a child of a blood- 
group characteristic not present in the blood cells of 
either the mother or the accused father definitely proves 
that the accused man is not the father, since a charac- 
teristic not inherited from the mother must have been 
inherited from the actual father, and therefore would 
be found in his blood cells. “Blood groups may exon- 
erate, but they cannot convict.” 

The laws of many countries, the author points out, 
now provide for the acceptance of blood-group deter- 
minations as evidence in cases of disputed parentage. 
In the United States blood-group tests are accepted as 
evidence in Wisconsin and New York and have been ad- 
mitted as evidence occasionally in other States. In 1934 
the Session on Forensic Medicine of the American 
Medical Association appointed a committee to “ac- 
quaint the suitable authorities in the legal profession 
with the existence and reliability of the blood-grouping 
tests.”’ 


THE PosITION OF THE NEGRO IN THE AMERICAN SOCIAL 
OrvER. Journal of Negro Education, vol. 8, no. 3 
(July 1939), pp. 261-616. 


This is the eighth in a series of year-book numbers of 
the Journal of Negro Education, each of which presents 
a rather comprehensive study of some particular aspect 
or problem in the education of Negroes. 


In this yearbook Professor Allison Davis of Dillard 
University contributes an article on the socialization of 
the American Negro child and adolescent. Paul B. 
Cornely and Virginia M. Alexander of Howard Uni- 
versity discuss the health status of the Negro in the 
United States, and Professor E. Franklin Frazier dis- 
cusses the present status of the Negro family in the 
United States. Associate Professor Doxey A. Wilker- 
son of Howard University writes on vocational educa- 
tion, guidance, and placement of Negroes in the United 
States. Other articles deal with the present industrial, 
economic, and cultural status of Negroes and with the 
probable status of Negroes in the United States in 1950. 





CORRECTION 


The Russell Sage Foundation is the publisher of Your 
Community; its provision for health, education, safety, 
and welfare, by Joanna C. Colcord (1939), and of What 
Social Workers Should Know About Their Own Com- 
munities, by Margaret Byington (revised 1929). The 
publisher of these books was incorrectly given in a foot- 
note on page 77 of The Child, September 1939. 
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The Mothers’ Club as an Educational Project 


By Maran S. Pav 


Director of the Mothers’ Club, Department of Social Service, 
Hospital of the University of Pennsylvania 


Many hospitals have a mothers’ club as an 
educational project for the women attending 
the prenatal clinic. In the hospital with which 
I am most familiar, such a club meets once a 
week for white women and once a week for 
colored women. Attendance is voluntary, and 
the mothers may spend half an hour before the 
meeting begins in making baby clothes from 
materials supplied by the club. 

A talk given by an expert in medicine, nurs- 
ing, nutrition, or mental hygiene, or a demon- 
stration furnishes the “lesson” for each meet- 
ing. This is followed by informal discussion 
while light refreshments are served. 

Women who attend mothers’ clubs have two 
things in common—they are expecting a baby, 
and they do not have much money. Within 
these two common bonds wide variations are 
found. A woman attending the club at the 
fourth month of pregnancy is concerned pri- 
marily with herself and secondarily with the 
baby in a rather objective, intellectual manner. 
The woman in the seventh month of pregnancy 
is beginning to think of the baby as a real 
personality and is concerned with practical 
preparations. Again, in the eighth and ninth 
months, when delivery is at hand, the woman 
is concerned about herself. This concern is 
frequently tinged with fear. 

In this group of women, with their common 
interests, we find the entire range of human 
emotions. If the leader were trying to do other 
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than a straight educational job, this would 
prove a very difficult situation. But it is here 


that the leader must recognize her functions as 


a teacher—a kind, sympathetic, and under- 
standing teacher, but an educator, not a thera- 
pist. The leader must be able to recognize the 
problems, both personal and social, and report 
them to the proper places for treatment. It is 
not the purpose of an educational project to 
deal with them. 

By its very impersonality, however, the club 
does have a therapeutic influence. In a calm, 
detached manner, the club deals with all phases 
of pregnancy. The frightened woman finds the 
very thing she fears most explained in an in- 
telligent manner by the leader or speaker and 
even discussed by the other women. The plac- 
ing of the anxiety element on an intellectual 
plane, although not a therapeutic measure in it- 
self, is often used as such by the frightened pa- 
tient. A shy woman expecting her first baby 
likes the impersonal teaching of the club. There 
is no probing into her feelings or lack of know!l- 
edge. Timidly, at first, she questions and 
gradually she enters into discussion with others 
in the group. Later she may even contribute 
information obtained from outside sources. 


ATTITUDE OF THE MoTHER 


Desirable mental attitudes are built in the 
club. This is perhaps the most fundamental 
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contribution that the project makes to the ex- 
pectant mother. Mental attitudes are impor- 
tant. One mother stands up to dress and bathe 
a baby and another sits down. That is not im- 
portant. How does the mother feel about dress- 
ing the baby? Is it a bore and a drudge or a 
pleasurable, interesting time? The facts taught 
at the club can make it interesting. The child’s 
development becomes something to anticipate 
with interest and curiosity. 

Good attitudes are more successfully caught 
than taught. The leaders and teachers in the 
club, by the fact of being leaders and teachers, 
spread certain attitudes, both consciously and 
unconsciously. Fortunately, these workers are 
interested in the women and must hold certain 
attitudes to be doing this type of work. The 
mother is considered a person of supreme im- 
portance. Her work, her rest, her daily habits, 
her recreation, and her food are all considered 
and explained. Pregnancy becomes an interest- 
ing experience rather than a burden. 

The belligerent woman finds that her attitude 
is not attacked. Attitudes toward children are 
discussed and evaluated entirely on an intel- 
lectual basis in the club. She discovers others 
who are not pleased with the prospect of a new 
baby. If the leader believes the problem is 
deep-seated, then some other source, such as the 
social-service or the psychiatric department, 
may be called on for assistance. 

One woman preparing a baby tray for her 
sixth child said, “This baby will have it the best 
of all. I never did such a thing for any of my 
other babies. I feel like a young girl having 
her first baby. But it is fun!” 

Another woman, about to have her eighteenth 
child, explained one day to a primipara, “I 
guess you wonder why I come. I should know 
all about babies, but they are all different, and I 
find out new things about them here. I can’t 
tell what this one will be like.” 


Wauat tHe Crus TEACHES 


The material to be taught divides itself into 
material concerning the mother herself, and 
material concerning the baby. The subject mat- 
ter is presented in a series of 12 talks or demon- 
strations: 


1. Development of the baby before birth. 
2. Everyday living while pregnant (maternal hy- 
giene). 
. Best foods for expectant mothers. 
. Fitting these foods into the family budget. 
. Preparation of foods. 
. Preparing the family for the baby. 
. Personality of the baby. 
. General infant care. 
. Practical preparations for the baby (layette, bed, 
and so forth). 
10. Bathing the baby. 
11. Food for the baby. 
12. Delivery at the hospital. 


Corn w 


It is logical to present the material concerning 
the mother first. A simple physiology lesson in 
reproduction begins the talks. This enables the 
women to learn exactly what is happening to 
them and how the baby is developing. Follow- 
ing this comes a series of discussions on what 
the expectant mother can do to help make her 
baby normal and healthy. Emphasis needs to 
be placed on pregnancy as a normal condition 
and on the fact that with a little additional 
care, most pregnant women can continue to lead 
their usual life. A discussion of everyday liv- 
ing shows each woman how her own way of life 
may be adjusted to the needs of pregnancy. To 
tell a woman she must take more time to rest 
when she does all her own work and already 
finds the day too full is useless, unless we can 
point out to her when she can fit in short rest 
periods or can help her to schedule her day so 
she may have an hour to herself in the after- 
noon. 


It is necessary with all suggestions to make 
sure the needs of the group addressed are being 
met. In general, to suggest a maternity corset 
to a woman in a low economic group is foolish 
unless there is an actual medical need for it. 
It is impossible for some women to purchase 
such a corset, or the money may be spent at an 
actual sacrifice of something else. We must 
consider carefully what the mother needs most 
before asking her to spend much money. 

This consideration is especially true in the 
matter of diet. In the low economic groups the 
usual diet of the woman is an ill-balanced one. 
During pregnancy, therefore, it is necessary to 
stress certain foods more than would be usual 
in teaching a normal, balanced diet. Bread, 
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potatoes, and gravy are more filling and less ex- 
pensive than vegetables, meats, and fruits, and 
are used more freely. It follows that the pro- 
tective foods must be stressed. How to buy the 
proper food on a limited budget is for these 
women a problem which they require help to 
solve. Proper food for pregnancy, food budg- 
eting and buying, and the preparation of food 
are points which call for expert teaching on 
the part of the nutritionist and dietitian. 

Along with these practical discussions the 
psychological aspects of pregnancy must be con- 
sidered. Pregnancy is a very meaningful ex- 
perience to all women, and this significance must 
not be overlooked. A discussion of mothers’ 
attitudes toward their children clears up many 
points. Planning for the baby with the hus- 
band, the grandparents, and even the in-laws 
places things in a very different light. 

The personality of the baby is the subject for 
one or more discussion periods; the growth of 
personality and emotional development can be 
presented in simple, nontechnical terms. 

This serves as an introduction to baby care. 
The technique of baby care taught side by side 
with personality development throws a new 
light on it. The nurse, when demonstrating 
the baby’s bath, may say, “This is probably the 
time when you will enjoy your baby most. He 
is wide awake and soon learns to look forward 
to this time with you. You note his growth 
and responses to the various things you do to 
him. He laughs, you laugh, and you both have 
a glorious time.” How different from a tech- 
nical demonstration of just how to wash each 
special area of the baby’s skin! Correct 
methods of baby handling are given, of course, 
but with emphasis put on the psychological as 
well as the technical side. 

Some prospective mothers are greatly con- 
cerned with practical preparations and go into 
elaborate preparations and needless expense to 
have everything ready. Usually these women 
have enough clothes for quintuplets at least. 
Others make no preparations, usually follow- 
ing the philosophy, “The Lord wil! provide.” 
The work of the teacher is to point out possibili- 
ties rather than to lay down exact numbers of 
garments to be purchased or to give exact rules. 


The finances and potential resources of each 
household vary so much that the leader cannot 
be too arbitrary about the exact number of gar- 
ments in a layette, but she can be definite about 
setting standards of comfort and cleanliness in 
baby clothes. 

Patterns for dresses, coats, and sweaters, dis- 
cussion of the stores at which baby clothes may 
be purchased at the best prices, ways to make 
baby beds from baskets and bureaus from crates, 
ways to give cod-liver oil, feeding time and its 
problems—all these are points for discussion. 
The leader should always indicate ways and 
means rather than set definite rules. 


MertHops oF PRESENTATION 


Methods of presentation are the educator’s 
delight and his problem. With this group 
many of these problems solve themselves. 
There is no question of arousing interest. 
Their cultural backgrounds are somewhat 
mixed, and their average level of education is 
not beyond high school. 

The lecture or talk is the most popular form 
of presentation. Its success depends entirely 
on the speaker. Rather short talks filled with 
illustrations from everyday life are most 
enjoyed. 

One interesting point is that these women 
want to accept the speaker as an authority. 
Their reasoning seems to go something like 
this: “If this person does not know and can- 
not tell us, why did he come to speak?” This 
is a draw-back when the speaker wishes to point 
out various possibilities and have the women 
draw conclusions for themselves. Each speaker 
must think out the situation for himself—when 
he shall speak with authority and when he shall 
point out possibilities. 

During one talk by a doctor, the question of 
marking the baby arose. The doctor said, “I 
don’t know, what do you think? I never knew 
anyone to mark a baby.” The women were 
thrown into confusion. They had heard vari- 
ous stories from their parents, friends, and 
neighbors. They knew some people said it was 
a silly idea. Here was a doctor, certainly a 
person who could tell them. After class the 
women gathered in a group and continued the 
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discussion. They were really trying to think 
it through but had no information to fall back 
on. How could they reach an answer for them- 
selves ? 

Illustrative material is most helpful. Pic- 
tures, specimens, samples, drawings, and charts 
can be used to advantage. These, however, need 
explanation. A poster hung in the clubroom 
may go unseen until explained by the leader. 
We had a poster showing the advantages of 
milk over other foods in calcium content. No 
one paid any attention to it until the leader one 
day explained it to the class. At the following 
meeting one woman was seen explaining it to 
another, and several references were made to it 
later. 

Demonstrations are very well liked and seem 
to be effective. As one mother said, “I can re- 
member when I see things done, but when I 
read I forget.” Formula making, uses of vari- 
ous foods, diaper washing, and the technique 
of baby care all lend themselves to the demon- 
stration method. 

Actual participation in doing things is even 
more effective. The making of a plain, sensible 
baby dress does more to educate the mother than 
several lectures about suitable clothing for the 
baby. When the doctor advised that the 
mother should wear a mask while bathing the 
baby, when she has a cold, the women were 
skeptical. When material was provided, the 
making explained, the trying-on made fun, and 
the use of the mask taught, fear and prejudice 
were broken down more effectively than by 
talking or pictures. 

The use of reading material is a question in 
groups with little educational background. 
Certainly the sources of reading should be 
opened to the women so that those who wish 
may use them. Again we find two groups— 
those who use the books and read a great deal, 
and those who do not read at all. 

Government pamphlets and other free mate- 
rial may be distributed to be taken home. A 
club lending library will provide books for 
those who wish to read more. Among our club 
members the most popular books are those deal- 
ing with the birth process and with sex educa- 


tion. The subject of emotional growth and de- 
velopment of children needs to be stressed in all 
teaching of child care, and the mothers’ club is 
an excellent place to begin this teaching. 

The serving of refreshments offers another 
teaching point. In most cases the women find it 
necessary to cut down on sugar and starch. 
Through the use of fruit juices and milk in vari- 
ous forms we teach not only their preparation, 
but their value as a substitute for sweets. 

Although education is the aim of the club, its 
social value should be recognized. This is the 
only social outlet some of the women have. 
They come to the club in their best dresses. 
They chat during the sewing period and ex- 
change ideas and views. Because the women do 
not know each other intimately, the conversation 
stays on the plane of exchange of ideas and 
experiences rather than dropping to the level 
of personalities and neighborhood gossip. 

An occasional party adds to the social value 
and relieves the solemnity of the club. The 
women plan the holiday celebrations themselves 
and prepare special refreshments. This, too, 
has its educational side. 


Tue Work or THE LEADER 


The variety of material covered in an educa- 
tional project such as the mothers’ club calls for 
experts on a number of subjects. This means 
that one person cannot do all the teaching, but 
there is definite need for coordination through a 
leader. On her rests most of the responsibility 
for the club. The planning of the program, the 
selection of speakers and teachers and of mate- 
rials for the teachers, the choice of reading 
materials, demonstration materials, and sewing 
projects are all part of the leader’s practical 
work, 

The most important work of the leader is to 
build good attitudes and interpret the hospital 
and its function to the women. The feeling of 
the patients toward the clinic, the doctors, the 
nurses, and the entire hospital personnel can be 
improved by the club leader. As the club mem- 
bers sense the leader’s spirit of friendliness, they 
gain confidence. They ask questions. “Why 
does the hospital let us come here? Do they 
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‘try out’ things on us?” This became a point of 
such concern with one group that at one talk a 
doctor went into this subject in detail and ex- 
plained to the women the manner of teaching 
the medical students and the keeping of records. 
The lessening of tension in the group was very 
noticeable after this explanation. The leader 


must be alert to the feelings and needs of the 
group at various times and keep the program 
flexible enough to meet these needs as they arise. 


BOOK 


A Cuitp’s Book or Famous Composers, by Gladys 
Bureh and John Wolcott. A. S. Barnes & Co., 
New York. 1939. 184 pp. $1.50. 

Short biographies of 20 of the world’s great composers 
are published in this book for children from 8 to 12. 
The main facts of each composer’s life are told in such a 
way that the book may be read for pleasure as well as 
for its edueational value. Each story is accompanied 
by a full-page picture of the composer. 

The authors describe the kind of music that each man 
wrote and show how his work is linked up with the 
whole history of music. Foster and MacDowell are the 
two Americans included in the group. 


Woopcrart, by Bernard S. Mason. A. S. Barnes & 

Co., New York. 1939. 580 pp. $2.75. 

How to pitch camp in the woods and how to make a 
great variety of articles out of wood and other forest 
materials are subjects treated in this book. It is 
designed for the hike leader, camp counselor, or person 
genuinely interested in campcraft who wishes to make 
ita hobby. For example, not one or two ways of build- 
ing a fire but many ways, depending on the use to which 
the fire will be put and the materials available, are 
described and illustrated. 

In addition to all phases of camping—shelters, equip- 


When the speaker has finished and refresh- 
ments are being served, the leader should be 
free to mingle with the women and talk with 
them informally as they chat among themselves. 

The volunteer worker, too, has her place in 
this set-up. She can render valuable service in 
teaching sewing, in preparing material for pres- 
entation, in making and serving refreshments, 
and in developing desirable attitudes through 
her friendliness and informal conversation. 


NOTES 


ment, firecraft, and cooking—directions are given for 
making many articles pertaining to Indian lore. 


TRAINING FOR CHAMPIONSHIP ATHLETICS, by C. Ward 
Crampton, M. D. Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill] 
Book Co., New York. 1939. 303 pp. $2.50. 


Dr. Crampton says that all his life he has been seeking 
out athletic champions and studying them. For the 
use of boys who wish to develop endurance, for school 
and college athletes, and for athletic coaches, he has 
set down his conclusions about how athletes are made. 

The book is divided into two parts. The first part 
contains general material, illustrated with incidents 
from the lives of well-known athletes. The second part 
is devoted to rules for training and details on technique, 
supplementing the more general chapters. Throughout 
the book the author has emphasized the dangers of 
overtraining. 


THE YOUNGEsT CAMEL, by Kay Boyle. 
& Co., Boston. 1939. 96 pp. $2. 
This is a fairy tale of the desert, the story of a most 

conceited young camel and how he finally learned 

humility, politeness, and truthfulness. The illustra- 
tions in color and line by Fritz Kredel add to the charm 
of the book. 


Little, Brown 





others. 
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National Safety Council. Twenty- 
eighth national safety congress, 
Altantie City. Information: Na- 
tional Safety Council, 20 North 
Wacker Drive, Chicago. 
American Public Health Associa- 
tion. Sixty-eighth annual meet- 
ing, Pittsburgh. 

International Society for Crippled 
Children and National Society for 
Crippled Children. Annual meet- 
ing, Dallas. 

National Hearing Week. Infor- 
mation may be obtained from the 
American Society for the Hard of 
Hearing, 1537 Thirty-fifth St. 
NW., Washington, D. C. 
Conference of Executives of 
Schools for the Deaf. Eighteenth 
regular meeting, Washington, 
D. C., on invitation of Gallaudet 
College authorities. 

Better Parenthood Week. Spon- 
sored by Parents’ Magazine, 9 
East Fortieth St., New York. 
National Association for Nursery 


Education. Biennial conference, 
Hotel Pennsylvania, New York. 
Secretary: Katherine E. Roberts, 
71 East Ferry Ave., Detroit. 


Oct. 26 


National Society for the Preven- 
tion of Blindness. Annual con- 
ference, Astor Hotel, New York. 
Permanent headquarters: 50 West 
Fiftieth St., New York. 
American Education Week. 
Theme: Education for the Ameri- 
can way of life. Folders, posters, 
leaflets from National Education 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth St. 
NW., Washington, D. C. 
American Academy of Pediatrics. 
Annual meeting, Netherland Plaza 
Hotel, Cincinnati. Permanent 
headquarters: 50 West Fiftieth 
St., New York. 

Southern Medical Association. 
Thirty-third annual meeting, Mu- 
nicipal Auditorium, Memphis. 
Permanent headquarters: Empire 
Building, Birmingham. 

American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion. Twentiethanniversary meet- 
ing, with agricultural educational 
exhibit, Stevens Hotel, Chicago. 
American Public Welfare Associa- 
tion. Round table and annual 
meeting, Washingten, D. C. 
Headquarters: 1313 East Six- 
tieth St., Chicago, Il 
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